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ON ll ll dl lll Ol dl lay, 
atus ?”’* This is as absurd as if he had said in 
English, “ Gentlemen, art Thou angry ? 

But though George Fox was not the first to 
recommend the substitution of Thou for You, he 
was the first to reduce this amended use of it to 
practice. This he did in his own person where 
ever he went, and in all the works which he 
published. All his followers did the same.— 
And from his time to the present, the pronoun 
Thou has come down so prominently in the speech 
of the Society, that its members are generally 
known by it at the present day. 

The reader would hardly believe, if historical 
facts did not prove it, how much noise the in- 
troduction, or rather the amended use, of this 
little pronoun, as reduced to practice by George 
Fox, made in the world; and how much ill 
usage it occasioned the early Friends. Many 
magistrates, before whom they were carried in 
the early times of their institution, occasioned 
their sufferings to be greater merely on this ac- 
count. They were often abused and beaten by 
others, and sometimes put in danger of their 
lives. It was a common question put to a Friend 
in those days, who addressed a great man in this 
new and simple manner, “ Why, you ill-bred 
clown, do you Thou me?” The rich and mighty 
of these times thought themselves degraded by 
this mode of address, as reducing them from a 
plural magnitude to a singular, or individual, or 
simple station in life. “The use of Thou,” 
says George Fox, “ was a sore cut to proud flesh 
and those who sought self-honour.” 

George Fox, finding that both he and his fol- 
lowers were thus subject to much persecution 
on this account, thought it right the world 
should know, that, in using this little pronoun, 
which had given so much offence; the Society 
was only doing what every grammarian ought to 
do, if he followed his own rules. Accordingly, 
a work was written to show, that in all lan- 
guages Thou was the proper and usual form 
of speech to a single person, and You to more 
than one. This was exemplified by instances 
taken out of the Scriptures, and out of books of 
teaching in about thirty languages. Two mem- 
bers, of the names of John Stubbs and Benja- 
min Furly, took great pains in compiling it: and 
some additions were made to it by Geo. Fox him- 
self, who was then a prisoner in Lancaster castle. 
*Master art you angry ! 



































LANGUAGE OF FRIENDS. 


George Fox seemed to look at every custom 
with the eye of a reformer. The language of 
the country, as used in his own time, struck him 
as having many censurable defects. Several of 
the expressions then in use appeared to him to 
contain gross flattery, others to be idolatrous, 
others to be false representatives of the ideas 
they were intended to convey. Now, he consi- 
dered that Christianity required truth; and he 
believed therefore that he and his followers, who 
professed to be Christians in word and deed, and 
to follow the Christian pattern in all things, as 
far as it could be found, were called upon to de- 
part from all the censurable modes of speech, as 
much as they were from any of the customs of 
the world, which Christianity had deemed ob- 
jectionable. And so weightily did these impro- 
prieties in his own language lie upon his mind, 
that he conceived himself to have had an espe- 
cial commission to correct them. 

The first alteration, which he adopted, was in 
the use of the pronoun Thou. The pronoun 
You, which grammarians had fixed to be of the 
plural number, was then occasionally used, but 
less than it is now, in addressing an individual. 
George Fox, therefore, adopted Thou in its place 
on this occasion, leaving the word You to be used 
only where two or more individuals were ad- 
dressed. 

George Fox, however, was not the first of the 
religious writers who had noticed the improper 
use of the pronoun You. Erasmus employed a 
treatise in showing the propriety of Thou, when 
addressed to a single person; and in ridiculing 
the use of You, on the same oceasion. Martin 
Luther also took great pains to expunge the 
word You from the station which it occupied, 
and to put thou in its place. In his Laudus he 
ridicules the use of the former by the following 
invented sentence: “ Magister, Vos estis ir- 
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This work, as soon as it was published, was 
presented to King Charles the Second, and to 
his council. Copies of it were also sent to the 
archbishop of Canterbury, the bishop of London 
and to each of the Universities. The king de- 
livered his sentiments upon it so far as to say that 
Thou was undoubtedly the proper language of 
all nations. The archbishop of Canterbury, 
when he was asked what he thought of it, is de- 
seribed to have been so much at a stand that he 
could not tell what to say. The book was after- 
wards bought by many. 

It is said to have spread conviction wherever 
it went. Hence it had the effect of lessening 
the prejudices of some; so that Friends were 
never afterwards treated, on this account, in 
the same rugged manner as they were before. 

But though this book procured the members 
of the Society an amelioration of the treatment 
on the amended use of the expression Thou, 
there were individuals in it, who thought they 
ought to put their defence on a better founda- 
tion, by stating all the reasons, (for there were 
many besides those in this book,) which had in- 
duced them to differ from their fellow-citizens on 
this subject. This was done both by Robert 
Barclay and William Penn, in works which de- 
fended other principles of the Body, and other 
peculiarities in their language. 

One of the arguments, on which the use of 
the pronoun Thou was defended, was the same 


as that on which it had been defended by Stubbs 
and Furly,—that is, its strict conformity with 


grammar. The translators of the Bible had in- 
variably used it. The Liturgy had been com- 
piled on the same principle. All addresses made 
by English Christians in their private prayers 
to the Supreme Being were made in the language 
of Thou, and not of You. And this was done 
because the rules of the English grammar war- 
ranted the expression, and because any other 
mode of expression would have been a violation 
of those rules. 

But the great argument, to omit all others, 
which Penn and Barclay insisted upon for the 
change of You, was that the pronoun Thou, in 
addressing an individual, had been anciently in 
use, but that it had been deserted for You, for 
no other purpose than that of flattery to men; 
and that this dereliction of it was growing 
greater and greater, upon the same principle, in 
their own times. 
were not to puff up the fleshly creature, it be- 
came them to return to the ancient and gramma- 
tical use of the pronoun Thou, and to reject this 

rowing fashion of the world. “The word 
You,” says William Penn, “ was first ascribed, 
in way of flattery, to proud popes and emperors 
imitating the heathens’ vain homage to their 
gods, thereby ascribing a plural honour to a sin- 
gle person; as if one pope had been made up of 
many gods, and one emperor of many men; for 
which reason You, only to be addressed tomany, 


Hence, as Christians, who | 


became first spoken to one. It seemed the word 
Thou looked like too lean and thin a respect,— 
and, therefore, some bigger than they should be, 
would have a style suitable to their own ambi- 
tion.” 

Tt will be difficult for those, who now use the 
word You constantly to a single person, and who 
in such use of it never attach any idea of flattery 
to it, to conceive how it ever could have had the 
origin ascribed to it; or, what is more extraor- 
dinary, how men could believe themselves to be 
exalted, when others applied to them the word 
You instead of Thou. But history affords abun- 
dant evidence of the fact. 

It is well known that Caligula ordered him- 
self to be worshipped as a god. Domitian, after 
him, gave similar orders with respect to himself. 
In process of time the very statues of the em- 
perors began to be worshipped. One blasphem- 
ous innovation prepared the way for another. 
The title of Pontifex Maximus gave way at 
length for those of Eternity, Divinity, and the 
like. Coeval with these appellations was the 
change of the word Thou for You, and upon the 
same principles. ‘T"hese changes, however, were 
not so disagreeable, as they might be expected to 
be to the proud Romans; for while they grati- 
fied the pride of their emperors, they made their 
despotism in their own conceit more tolerable to 
themselves. ‘That one man should be lord over 
many thousand Romans, who were the masters 
of the world, was in itself a degrading thought. 
But they consoled themselves by the haughty 
consideration, that they were yielding obedience 
not to a man, but to an incarnate demon, or 
good genius, or special envoy from Heaven. 
They considered, also, the emperor as an office, 
and as an office including and representing many 
other offices; and hence, considering him as a 
man in the plural number, they had less objec- 
tion to address him in a plural manner. 

In behalf of their assertions on this subject, 
Friends quote the opinions of several learned 
men and those in particular, who, from the na- 
ture of their respective writings, had occasion to 
look into the origin and construction of the words 
and forms of language. 

Howell, in his Epistle to the Nobility of Eng- 
land, placed before his French and English Dic- 
tionary, takes notice that both in France and in 
other nations the word Thou was used in speak- 
ing to one; but, by succession of time, when 
the Roman commonwealth grew into an empire, 
the courtiers began to magnify the emperor, as 
being furnished with power to confer dignities 
and offices, using the word You; yea, and dei- 
fying him with more remarkable titles; con- 
cerning which matters we read in the Epistles 
of Symmachus to the emperors Theodosius and 
Valentinian, where he useth these forms of 
speaking: “ Vestra Eternitas, Vestrum Numen, 
| festra Serenitas, Vestra Clementia ;” that is, 

Your, and not Thy, Eternity, Godhead, Screnity, 
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So that the word You in the pier character which man, under the Christian dis- 


number, together with the other titles and ap- | pensation, was bound to exhibit in his dealings 


pellations of honour seem to have had their rise with his fellow-men. They addressed each other, 


| also, and spoke of each other by their real 
| names. 


from despotic government, which afterwards, by | 
degrees, came to be applied to private persons. | 
He says, also, in his history of France, that in | 


If a man’s name was John, they called 
him John; they talked to him as John; and 


ancient times the peasants addressed their kings | added only his surname to distinguish him from 
by the appellation of Thou; but that pride and others. 


flattery first put inferiors upon paying a plural 
respect to the single person of every superior, 
and superiors upon receiving it. 

John Maresius, of the French Academy, in 


In their intercourse with the world, they adopt- 


| ed the same mode of speech; for they addressed 


individuals either by their plain names, or they 


| made use of the appellation of Friends or Neigh- 


the Preface to his Clovis, speaks much to the | bours. 


same effect: ‘Let none wonder, says he, “that 


the word Thou is used in this work to princes i in use. 


and princesses, for we use the same to God. And | 
of old the same was usedto Alexanders, Czsars, | 
queens and empresses.: The use of the word 
You, when only one person is spoken to, was 
only introduced by these base flatterers of men of 
later ages, to whom it seemed good to use the 
plural number to one person, that he may im- 
agine himself alone to be equal to many others 
in dignity and worth; from whence it came at 
last to persons of lower quality.” 

Godeau, in his Preface to the Translation of 
the New Testament, makes an apology for differ- 
ing from the customs of the times in the use of 
Thou, and intimates that You was substituted 
for it, as a word of superior respect. “I had 
rather,” says he, “ faithfully keep to the express 
words of Paul, than exactly follow the polished 
style of our tongue. Therefore I always use 
that form of calling God in the singular number, 
not in the plural, and therefore I say rather 
Thou than You. I confess, indeed, that the ci- 
vility and custom of this world require him to be 
honoured after that manner. But it is likewise, 
on the contrary, true, that the original tongue 
of the New Testament hath nothing common 
with such manners and civility; so that not 
many of these old versions we have do observe 
it. Let not men believe that we give not re- 
spect enough to God, in that we call him by the 
word Thou: which is, nevertheless, far other- 
wise. For I seem to. myself, (may be by the ef- 
fect of custom,) more to honour his Divine Ma- 
jesty in calling him after this manner, than if I 
should call him after the manner of men, who 
are so delicate in their forms of speech.” 

Erasmus, also, in the Treatise which he wrote 
on the Impropriety of substituting You for 
Thou, when a person addresses an ‘individual, 
states that the strange substitution originated 
wholly in the flattery of men. 

Another alteration that took place in the lan- 
guage of the Society, was the expunging of all 
expressions from the vocabulary which were 
either superfluous, or of the same flattering ten- 
dency as the former. 

In addressing one another, either personally 
or by letter, they made use of the word Friend, 
to signify the bond of their own union, and the 
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They rejected the words Sir or Madam, as then 
This they did, because they considered 
| them, like the word You, as remnants of ancient 
flattery, derived from the papal and antichristian 
ages ; and because these words still continued to 
be considered as titles of flattery, that puffed up 
people in their own times. Howell, who was 
before quoted on the pronoun Thou, is usually 
quoted by Friends on this occasion also. He 
states in his History, that “Sir and Madam 
were originally names given to none but the king, 
his brother and their wives, both in France and 
England. Yet, now the ploughman i in France is 
called Sir, and his wife Madam; and men of or- 
dinary trades in England, Sir, and their wives 
Dame; which is the ‘leg: il ‘title of a lady, and is 
the same as Madam in French. So prevalent 
have pride and flattery been in all ages, the one 
to give and the other to receive respect!” 

Friends banished also the word Master, or 
Mister, as it is now pronounced, from their lan- 
guage, either when they spoke concerning any 
one, or addressed any one by letter. To have 
used the word Master to a person, who was no 
master over them, would have been to have in- 
dicated a needless servility, and to have given a 
false picture of their own situation, as well as of 
those addressed. 

Upon the same or similar principles they hes- 
itated to subscribe themselves as the humble or 
obedient servants of any one, as is now usual, 
at the bottom of their letters. ‘ Horrid apos- 
tacy |’ says Barclay; ‘for it is notorious that 
the use of these compliments implies not any 
design of service.” This expression in particu- 
lar they reprobated for another reason; it was 
one of hone which had followed the last deluge 
of impious services and expressions, which had 
poured in after the statues of the emperors had 
been worshipped, after the titles of Eternity and 
Divinity had been ushered in, and after Thou had 
been exchanged for You; and it had taken a 
certain station, and flourished among these.— 


| Good Christians, however, had endeavoured to 


keep themselves clear of such inconsistencies. 
Casaubon has preserved a letter of Paulinus, 
bishop of Nolo, in which he rebukes Sulpicius 
Severus for h: aving subscribed himself “ his hum- 
ble Servant.” Paulinus flourished in the year 
He is reported by Paulus Diaconus to 


t 
os 
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have been an exemplary Christian. Amon 
other acts, he is stated to have expended all his 
revenues in the redemption of Christian cap- 
tives ; and at last, when he had nothing left in 
his purse, to have pawned his own person in fa- 
vour of a widow’s son. The Barbarians, says 
the same author, struck with this act of unpar- 
alleled devotion to the cause of the unfortunate, 
released him, and many prisoners with him, 
without ransom. A part of the letter of Paul- 
inus runs thus: “Take heed hereafter, how 
thou, being from a servant called unto liberty, 
dost subscribe thyself Servant to one, who is thy 
brother and fellow-servant: for it is a sinful 
flattery, not a testament of humility, to pay 
those honours to a man and to a sinner, which 
are due to the one Lord, one Master, and one 
God.” —British Friend. 








For Friends’ Review. 
ABOLITION OF THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 


In the 18th number of the Review, I observed 
a short article from the European Times, 
stating that “the slave trade is, so to speak, 
abolished.” This information is given on the 
authority of an English sloop of war, recently 
from the coast of Africa. A Friend in England 
writing under date of 18th of last month, pro- 
bably refers to the same intelligence, when he 
says: “The slave trade appears to be put down, 
for a time, on the coast of Africa, and we may 
rejoice if it be only a suspension: if it be an 
utter abolition of the traffic we shall rejoice 
still more.” 

Having long since adopted the sentiment em- 
braced in a declaration of the “ fundamental 
principles’ ’ of the British and Foreign Anti- 

Slavery Society—“ that so long as Slavery exists 
there { is no reasonable prospect of the annihila- 
tion of the slave trade, and of extinguishing the 
sale and barter of human beings,” I had strong 
doubts of the correctness of the report. These 
doubts, I regret to say, are confirmed by recent 
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intelligence from Cuba. A letter dated Havan- 
na, Dec. 31st, 1851, states that four cargoes of 
African slaves, numbering in the aggregate 1980 
souls, have been landed on that Island. We have 
also an account of the recent seizure of an Ameri- 
can slaver on the African coast. 

It is, therefore, evident that the complete ex- 
tinction of the — slave trade has not yet 
been accomplished by American and British 
cruisers; and I would here express my convic- | 
tion of the truth of another “ fundamental prin- | 
ciple” of the B. & F. Anti-Slavery Society ;— 
“That the saientinn of slavery and the slave 
trade will be attained most effectually by the em- 
ployment of those means which are of a moral, 
religious and pacific character.” 

In our own country we know the slaveholders 
are exceedingly jealous of any movement tending 
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ie They are well persuaded that it is “part 
and parcel” of slavery itself, and essential to the 
continuance of the system. The time may pos- 
sibly come when in Cuba and Brazil, as it is in 
the United States, the consumption of slaves 
may be supplied by home production ; and it will 
then be the interest of a certain cla:s of slave- 
holders in those countries, as it has long been of 
many slaveholders in Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina and Kentucky, to prohibit the impor- 
tation of slaves from Africa. But when we re- 
flect that the domestic slave trade, whether in 
the United States or Brazil, is, in no respect, 
less sinful than the foreign, and that, in some of 
its features, it is even more abominable, we shall 
see the propriety and necessity of directing our 
efforts against the root of both, which is slavery 
itself. ° 

‘We should ever bear in mind,” said a wri- 
ter in The Friend several years since, “that 
slavery is the support of the slave trade—without 
it, this system of theft, oppression, rapine and 
murder must of necessity cease. It is slavery 
that creates the demand for slaves, and the de- 
mand for slaves stimulates the cupidity of the 
man-stealer and the slave trader. Hence the 
importance of keeping our minds continually 
alive to the subject, and standing prepared, as 
Christians, to take such means as Divine wisdom 
may point out for hastening the termination of 
this erying evil.” 

It should also be remembered that slavery, as 
well as the slave trade, has its support. Our 
friend Jesse Kenworthy, in his recent publica- 
tion, “ Thoughts on Slavery,” shows what con- 
stitutes this supportand clearly indicates one 
important means for “ hastening the termination 
of this crying evil,” viz; a refusal to traffie in 
or use the productions of slavery. He says, 
‘¢Tt is the value of the slave’s services, over and 
above the small pittance he receives in food and 
clothing, that furnishes the profit to the master, 
and the inducements to hold him; take away that 
profit and give the servant a just compensation, 
equal to the value of his services, and the mo- 
tive for holding him would also be taken 
away.” 

The subject is truly one which demands our 
most serious and constant attention, for slavery, 
to use the language of the same writer, “ being 
so contrary to the justice and humanity enjoined 
in our civil institutions, and so utterly opposed 
to the principles of our holy religion, it becomes 
| our duty to use every reason: able endeavour to 
|avoid being accessaries, either in its extension or 
support; lest we become implicated in its guilt, 
and justly liable to share in its calamities, and 
the punishment due to its crimes.” 

§—-s. 

First Month 19th, 1852. 


He who has learned to govern himself, is ,re- 





towards the suppression of the domestic slave | pared to govern others. 
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ON QUAKERISM. 

“There is no subject perpetually before our 
eyes more imperfectly understood than Quaker- 
ism. Nineteen-twentieths of our countrymen 
believe a Quaker to be infinitely inferior to them- 
selves; to the brutal, he is an object of abuse ; 
to the rude, of ridicule; to the supercilious, of 
contempt ; to the kind-hearted, of pity ; but all 
agree in looking down upon him as from some 
very decided elevation. It is difficult to dissi- 
pate feelings which flatter our self-esteem, and 
whatever places another permanently below us, 
certainly administers to that quality: we are 
pleased to have an opportunity of despising, and 
often absolutely plume ourselves on despising, 
courteously and religiously, kindly and congcien- 
tiously. We, [the editors] are willing to believe 
that this relative position between the Quaker 
and the man of the world arises entirely from 
the fact already adduced—that Quakerism is 
imperfectly understood: we see the husk, we 
taste it, and find it unpalatable; but so also is 
the husk of the cocoa nut, and of fifty other 
fruits. Now we have no more right to judge 
the Quaker, than the cocoa nut by its exterior 
alone ; it is not only unfair to the object, but 
unjust to ourselves. Let us, however, pause for 
a moment over the husk itself; the quaintness, 
oddity of the costume and mode of address, &c. 
It should be distinctly understood that these pe- 
culiarities are not of themselves considered in the 
light of good deeds, but often serve as a protec- 
tion against evil deeds. The true Quaker has a 
decided objection to amalgamate with that world 
whose fashions and excesses he has conscientious- 
ly renounced, and these peculiarities act as a 
universal apology for his not mingling in scenes 
in which others can perceive no harm. Races, 
hunting, theatres, balls, concerts, cards, drinking, | they say, ‘ plainly savour of Popery.’ Among 
gambling, occupations held to be almost neces-| such objectionable observances they enumerate 
sary to people of the world, and, to use the most | ‘figured music and organs,,the forms of sponsors, 
circumspect phraseology, tolerated by their reli-| the use of the cross in baptism, kneeling at the 
gious instructors, are forbidden to the Quaker ; | sacrament, sprinkling of infants, bowing at the 


and from his youth upwards he is taught to| name of Jesus, &c. But Queen Elizabeth, whose 
avoid them. Abstinence from these indulgences | memory as a Protestant reformer is so highly 
are inculeated with the first lessons of religion, | cherished by the Episcopalian Church, insisted 
and intellect has no sooner dawned than his| on the re-introduction of those observances, and 
moral education begins. This abstinence from | took care that they should be rigidly enforced. 

occupations too common in the world, has become “The Act of Conformity was passed in 1554, 
so notorious that the Quaker garb is a sufficient | and by this all the Romish ceremonies which the 
apology for non-indulgences. It would be out | Queen or her advisers were pleased to continue 
of place at all public amusements, in all scenes | became law, in opposition to the principles and 
of riot and intemperance, so that, whatever the | the entire spirit of the Reformation. This, of 
inclination, the Quaker, in Quaker garb, dares| course, induced violent discontent, and very 
not mingle in such company. The husk, as we| many of the true Reformers refused to comply, 
have termed it, worn under parental authority, | and formed small associations on principles op- 
thus becomes a safeguard and protection to the | posed to one or other of the prescribed forms. 
young, a protection even against inclination, for | Hence arose those numerous bodies of Dissenters 
we are not to suppose the youth of any sect de-| which, in the time of Charles I., had become so 
void of the taste for amusements, which is the | powerful; and which, however they might differ 
characteristic of this period of our existence. In| on other points, were unanimously agreed in de- 
after years the man has often to look back with | nying the Divine right of bishops, and thus they 
gratitude on the protecting power of that garb, ' rendered themselves obnoxious to ecclesiastical 


and those peculiarities which he felt irksome as 
a youth ; and seeing the service they rendered to 
himself, he inculeates their observance on his 
successors ; indeed, enforces it, so long as paren- 
tal authority endures. Thus, however much we 
may be inclined to dislike or censure those pecu- 
liarities, we shall find it difficult to deny their 
utility ; and we shall also find that a portion of 
our feeling of contempt arose from an insufficien- 
cy of our own information. We are ever ready 
to smile at what we do not understand; and, in 
our journey through life, we often feel the smile 
of scorn dissipated by an enlarged power of com- 
prehension, and even succeeded by respect, and 
perhaps admiration. While on the subject of 
dress, we may further remark that the Quaker 
garb is professedly a mere retention of the usual 
costume of that period when Quakers were first 
associated asa body, anda refusal to comply with 
the ever-changing vagaries of fashion. So much 
for the husk ; we wish to place it in its true light 
and to remove those erroneous impressions which 
result from mistaking it for the kernel. 
‘“‘QUAKERISM may be said to date its exist- 
ence from the preaching of George Fox: prior 
to this, some Quaker doctrines had been vaguely 
promulgated; but, under the majestic and ener- 
getic mind of Fox, they 1eceived mind and 
character, they became distinct and intelligible, 
so that to him must be attributed the establish- 
ment of the sect. It will be recollected by all 
who are conversant with the history of the Re- 
formation, that the participators in that great 
movement aimed at a far more extensive subver- 
sion of the ceremonies of the Romish Church 
than they had the power to achieve; thus we 
find the more eminent of those reformers inveigh- 
ing bitterly against certain observances, which, as 
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authorities. But amidst all the distaste for cer- 
tain particular forms and ceremonies, no sect ven- 
tured to proscribe them ALL. It was left for 
George Fox to found a religion [rather to revive 
a religion] founded on the New Testament alone; 
to dispense with all priestcraft and priesthood, 


with all forms and ceremonies and observances, | 


and to declare that worship is a spiritual act 
between man and his Maker, a tribute to be 
offered independently of human assistance, and 
unaccompanied by any human inventions. Since 


Christianity was first preached by the immedi- | 


ate followers of Christ, no such doctrine had ever 
been broached. Peter, Mahomet, Luther, Wy- 
cliffe, Calvin, Wesley, and the thousand minor 
powers that have succeeded, all had their ceremo- 
nies performed by priests; all looked on the priest 
as a being whose offices were essential to the 
safety of the soul. George Fox alone, of all the 
world, repudiated priesthood and _priestcraft, 
and dared to deny the right of a human media- 
tor between God and man. He acknowledged 
but one mediator; one whose services were not 
to be doled out in pittances apportioned to the 
coin returned. It, therefore, is not remarkable 
that the priesthood, of whatever denomination, 
[seeing their craft was in danger], should rise 
as one man against the Quaker, and denounce 
him from the pulpit and the press as an atheist 
and a traitor; an enemy alike to religion and to 
law. Such was the case; and when we remem- 
ber how subtle, how ramified, how extended is 
that power and influence which he attacked, we 
cannot wonder that the Quaker was hunted from 
place to place like a beast—was torn from his 
home and family—was thrown into the most 
filthy dungeons—was flogged, maimed, crippled, 
and murdered, merely on a false charge of irre- 
ligion and disaffection, originating entirely in 
the vengeance of a priesthood whose offices he 
declined, and with whose emoluments the spread 
of such opinions must of necessity interfere. The 
license for marriage, the marriage form, and the 
interference of the priests in completing it—the 
churching of women—the sprinkling of infants 
—the administration of the sacrament—the cere- 
mony of confirmation—the funeral service—the 
consecration of churches and churchyards—all 
forms of prayers and written sermons—all were 
of no avail with the Quaker. This was account- 
ed atheism and high treason in the eyes of the 
clergy, and all those over whom this influence 
extended. The boldness with which Fox preach- 
ed these doctrines is shown in his own Journal. 
‘The Journal of George Fox,’ says Sir James 
Macintosh, ‘is one of the most extraordinary 
and instructive documents in the world, and no 
man of competent judgment can peruse it with- 
out revering the virtue of the writer.’ Here we 
are presented with the origin of the Quaker te- 
net against a paid clergy of any description: 
and from the doctrines of their founder, as agree- 
ing with the New Testament, the Quakers con- 
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| ceive themselves called upon to protest openly 
against such a ministration of the Gospel, as 
being contrary to the spiritual injunctions of 
Christ, and the practice of the apostles, and the 
early Christian Church. Hence they refuse to 
pay all tithes or Church demands, patiently sub- 
mitting to the legal penalties attached to such 
refusals, and to the rapacity of their enemies, 
who, in the early periods of the Society, carried 
their plunder to so great an excess as not only 
| to involve many in total ruin, but also subject 
them to long and cruel imprisonments, which, 
|in many cases of particular hardship, terminated 
in death. The number who perished in this 
way throughout the kingdom amounted to three- 
hundred and sixty-nine persons. It would be a 
subject of interesting inquiry, but foreign to the 
objects of a literary review, whether the grand 
features of this mission of George Fox, and the 
practice of his early followers resulting from it, 
are nor based upon more solid principles of 
Christianity, and are not more closely allied to 
its pure spirit, than the world at large generally 
admits. Quakerism is grounded on the passage 
that ‘ the grace of God, which brings salvation, 
has appeared to all men, and that the manifes- 
tation of the Spirit of God is given to every man 
to profit withal.’ Fox maintained that by a 
faithful obedience to the inward teachings of the 
Holy Spirit we become God’s people, and by its 
aid alone acquire a clear understanding of the 
Scriptures; but which inward monitor, if con- 
tinually neglected, or, after the example of Felix, 
dismissed for a more convenient season, will in 
time be withdrawn, leaving the heart reprobate 
and abandoned to its own wicked desires; for 
God has declared, ‘My Spirit shall not always 
strive with man.’ 

“This inward principle is the good seed 
which, being sown in all soils, flourishes in some, 
pines away, or is choaked in others ; and in some 
individuals finds no root at all. Scriptural au- 
thority, if to be literally interpreted, is at least 
in favour of Fox’s testimony against all oaths, 
and all wars, as being anti-christian, and in di- 
rect opposition to the dictates of Christ, and the 
practice of the apostles andearly Church. And 
further, in accordance with his emulation of the 
noble and disinterested example of the early 
Christian pastors, who ministered the Word of 
Life without fee or reward; and with his rejection 
of all outward ceremonies and forms of worship, 
because they had degenerated into religious 
rites, and which he considered as so many stum- 
bling blocks and impediments to the spiritual 
devotion required of man by his Maker. Again 





it would appear to support his great Christian 
principle that no system of policy whatever 
should be founded on expediency, but upon that 
golden precept of Christ’s, ‘ of doing unto others 
as we would they should do unfo us,’-—a maxim 
that, if faithfully acted upon, would do away at 
‘once with all grounds of contention and warfare. 
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The Quakers, therefore, as a body, may be con- 
sidered universal ;philanthropists; and in their 
Christain love and good-will to all men, they 
are as much opposed to every measure which is 
injurious to the free and just rights of man, as 
they often are the foremost supporters of those 
devised for his good.” — Westminster and Foreign 
Review. 


A PLEASANT SURPRISE. 


A young man, of eighteen or twenty, a stu- 
dent in a university, took a walk one day with a 
professor, who was commonly called the student’s 
friend, such was his kindness to the young men 
whom it was his office to instruct. 

While they were now walking together, and 
the professor was seeking to lead the conversa- 
tion to grave subjects, they saw a pair of old 
shoes lying in the path which they supposed be- 
longed to a poor man who was at work in the 
field close by, and who had nearly finished his 
day’s work. 

The young student turned to the professor, 
saying, “let us play the man a trick; we will 
hide his shoes and conceal ourselves behind those 
bushes, and watch to see his perplexity when he 
cannot find them.” 

“My dear friend,” answered the professor, 
‘‘we must never amuse ourselves at the expense 
of the poor. But you are rich, and you may 
give yourself a much greater pleasure by means 
of this poor man. Put a dollar in each shoe, and 
then we will hide ourselves.” 

The student did so, and then placed himself, 
with the professor, behind the bushes hard by, 
through which they could easily watch the la- 
borer, and see whatever wonder or joy he might 
express. 

The poor man soon finished his work and 
came across the field to the path, where he had 
left his coat and shoes. While he put on the 
coat he slipped one foot into one of his shoes; 
but feeling something hard, he stooped down, 
and found the dollar. Astonishment and won- 
der were seen upon his countenance; he gazed 
upon the dollar, turned it round and looked 
again and again, then he looked again on all 
sides, but could see no one. Now he put the 
money in his pocket, and proceeded to put on 
the other shoe; but how great was his aston- 
ishment when he found the other dollar! His 
feelings overcame him; he fell upon his knees, 
looked up to heaven, and uttered aloud a fervent 
thanksgiving, in which he spoke of his wife, 
sick and helpless, and his children without bread, 
whom this timely bounty, from some unknown 
hand, would save from perishing. 

The young man stood there deeply affected, 
and tears filled his eyes. 

“Now,” said the professor, “are you not 
much better pleased than if you had played your 
intended trick ?”’ 
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“Q, dearest sir,’’ answered the youth, “ you 
have taught me a lesson now that I will never 
forget. I feel now the truth of the words which 
I never before understood, ‘it is better to give 
than to receive.’ ” 

We should never approach the poor but with 


| the wish to do them good.—Southern Paper. 





ANIMAL INSTINCT. 


The application of experience is traceable in 
the lowest orders of life. The razor shell-fish 
buries itself deep in the sand when left by the 
ebbing tide, and is attracted to the surface by a 
little salt being dropped into its hole. A move- 
ment in the sand immediately follows, and pre- 
sently, half the fish becoming visible, the fisher- 
man draws it out with an iron prong ; but should 
he fail in seizing it, or relax his hold, the fish 
rapidly disappears, and will not rise again, 
although more salt be thrown to it. It seems 
thus to be aware of its danger, for it will come 
forth on the fresh application of salt, should it 
not have been touched in the first instance. 
Borlase says he saw the attack of a lobster on an 
oyster. Lobsters, like most other crustacea, 
feed principally on shell-fish, which they extract 
with their claws, and in the instance in question, 
the oyster closed its shell as often as the lobster 
attempted to insert itself; after many failures, 
the lobster took a small stone, which it placed 
between the shells as soon as they were separated, 
and then devoured the fish. Monkeys in the 
West Indies have been seen to resort to the same 
device. Crickets, if disturbed, withdraw quietly 
into their holes, and reappear again soon; but if 
the disturbance be repeated, they remain alto- 
gether within them. A fox escaped from a trap 
in which it may have been caught, remembers 
the danger, and is not again to be deceived. 
Birds are equally suspicious. The quail which 
has once been enticed into the net by the call- 
pipe, will not allow itself to be caught again; 
but some, like the red breasts and titmice, are 
not so readily alarmed. A wasp encumbered by 
the struggles of a large fly, which it had caught, 
bit its wings off, and then bore it away with 
ease; the same with the sand wasp, which at- 
tempted to draw a small moth into its hole, but 
being prevented by the wings of: the insect, it 
separated them and the legs from the body, and 
thus secured it. Duges saw a spider which had 
seized a bee by the back and effectually pre- 
vented it from taking flight; but the legs being 
at liberty, it dragged the spider along, which 
presently suspended it by a thread from its web, 
leaving it to dangle in the air till it was dead, 
when it was drawn up and devoured.— 7'homp- 
son’s Passions of Animals. 


A friend of mine once informed me, that at one 
time he was in the practice of presenting flowers 
to humming birds, and that they at length became 
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so tame that they would receive their accustomed 
treat within the reach of his grasp. He, finding 
them so familiar, at last closed his hand and took 
his tiny guest captive. The poor bird appeared 
greatly alarmed, but was soon released; and, what 
was remarkable, not one of these visitors would 
ever afterwards come within his grasp. Does not 
this circumstance show that these little birds pos 
sess a medium of information? 

Another informed me that a member of his 
family was once doing something with a vessel of 
honey, in his yard, when a bee came and began to 
help itself to a portion of the delicious nectar. A 
boy, who was present, remarked that this bee would 
go and tell the rest; and, surely enough, they 
soon found the yard occupied with what seemed to 
them a whole swarm.—Eb. 
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The winter which is now passing is admitted, by 
general consent, to be one of unusual severity. The 
thermometer, in this city and its vicinity, has 
several times fallen some degrees below the zero of 
Fahrenheit’s scale. The snow has visited parts of 
our country where it seldom appears. And the 
quantity which has fallen in some portions of 
Europe, as well as in our own country, is uncom- 
monly great, ven to those who possess all the 
means of comfort which an ample supply of food 
and clothing, together with well warmed houses, 
can furnish, these piercing blasts are sufficiently 
pinching. When, as we walk the streets of this 
crowded city, we hear the sleigh bells jingling on 
every side, and see the light sliding vehicles 
bouncing over the snow clad pavement, we may 
soberly reflect, that however comfortable or exhili- 
rating such conveyance may be to the citizen wrap- 
ped in blankets or buffalo robes, the poor horses, 
that swing their drivers so smoothly along, are 
often exposed to severe alternations of heat and 
cold—heat from excessive exertion, and cold from 
standing at the door, while their masters are enjoy- 
ing the comforts of a glowing fire. In truth, the 
sufferings to which that valuable animal, the horse, 
is subjected during the time when good sleighing 
continues, may well excite a regret to find such 
time greatly protracted. 

There is, however, a class of sufferers, less ex- 
posed to public view, whose privations, from the 
severity of the season, are more severe than those 
of the hard driven horse. In this city, as is un- 
questionably the casein many others, there are hun- 
dreds of poor, oceupying habitutions ill adapted to 
protect them against the inclemency of the season, 


and with a very scanty supply of the necessaries of 
life. Abundance has certainly been done, and is 
still doing, towards supplying the destitute with 
food ; but some recent examinations have produced 
quite affecting disclosures respecting the manner in 
which many of the more destitute classes are 
lodged and clothed. It even appears that numbers 
of the poor actually pay arent for the wretched 
and scarcely tenantable habitations which they oc- 
cupy, yielding a much higher return for the origi- 
nal outlay, than can be derived from dwellings of 
the most respectable and comfortable description. 

In the 40th number of our previous volume, we 
inserted a notice, copied from Chambers’ Edin- 
burg Journal, of the efforts which have been made, 
and of the success of those exertions, to provide 
model lodgings for the labouring and itinerant 
classes, in which comfort and cleanliness were par- 
ticularly regarded. Now, we would suggest to such 
of our readers as reside in large cities, a considera- 
tion whether some provision of a similar kind 
might not be advantageously made in this coun- 
try. The great number of miserable dwellings, 
which abound in the purlieus of this city, in which 
numerous families are crowded, exhibit a state of 
affairs demanding a remedy. It has been often ob- 
served that the true mode of assisting the poor is to 
put them in a way to provide for themselves; and 
it may be added, that an effectual mode of inciting 
the poor to exert themselves for procuring the com- 
forts of life, is to show them in what manner they 
may render such exertions available. Hope is the 
great stimulus to exertion, in relation to the affairs 
of this world and that which is to come. 

While we would encourage our fellow-citizens to 
exercise an active charity towards the destitute 
class during the wintry season, we would also 
gladly encourage an effort to render those wretched 
habitations which many of them occupy, no longer 
a source of profit to their owners; and this might 
probably be effected by providing more comforta- 
ble quarters, on the model lodging plan. 





Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting-house, White 
Lick, Morgan county, Indiana, on the 24th of last 
month, Zimri W. Brown, of Hendricks county, to 
Saran, daughter of John R. Hadley, deceased, of 
the former place. 





Drep,—At the residence of Thomas Thorn, Green 
county, Ohio, on Third-day, the 2ist of Te nth mo. 
last, in the 60th year of her age, Hannan BEAL; a 
member of Greenplain Monthly Meeting. 





, Of erysipelas, on the 2d inst 


., at her resi- 
’ Be nton, 


dence, Columbia county, Pa., Narcissa, 


wife of Parvin Masters, and daughter of Thomas 
Mendenhall, in the 28th year of her age; a much 
esteemed member of Muncy Monthly Meeting. 
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Diep, Suddenly, in this city, on the 27th of 
Eleventh month last, in the 64th year of her age, 
Mary T. Brown, widow of the late John Brown ; 
and formerly a much beloved member and Elder of 
Dover Monthly Meeting, New Hampshire. In the 
unexpected removal of a tender mother and a sym- 
pathizing friend, those who have mourned have 
been comforted in the assurance that through secret 
sorrow her meek and quiet spirit was prepared by 
Divine Love for fulness of joy; and that though 
quickly called, in the still watches of the night, hers 
was the blessed awaiting of the girded loins, and the 
burning lamp. 


For Friends’ Review. 
HOUSE OF REFUGE. 

In looking over the 24th “ Annual Report of 
the Board of Managers of the House of Re- 
fuge,’”’ in this city, made to the Legislature, and 
recently published, one can scarcely fail to per- 
ceive the excellent arrangements and effective 
discipline manifested in the administration of 
this large concern; or rather, we should say, of 
these large concerns; for in addition to the 
white department, containing on the first of the 
current year, 201 inmates—154 boys and 47 
girls—we have now a coloured department, with 
124 inmates—91 boys and 33 girls—in success- 
ful operation. ‘These arrangements, however, 
so far as the white department is concerned, are 
found to be entirely inadequate to the wants of 
a community, which, in the 23 years that have 
elapsed since the House was opened for the re- 
ception of inmates, has increased from 180,000 


to 440,000 ; and the Managers are anxious to | 


supply those wants by the erection of a building 
near the Refuge for coloured children, which 
will accommodate 432 delinquents. The esti- 
mated cost of the building, and to furnish it, is 
$200,000, of which the Managers have availa- 
ble means, amounting to about $140,000; for 
the deficiency of $60,000, they rely upon the 
liberality and wise political forethought of our 
State Legislature. If prevention of evil is far 
preferable to its cure,—if the proper training of 
the boy, results far more to the benefit of the 
State than the punishment of the man,—if the 
active industry of the juvenile’s workshop is bet- 
ter than the felon’s cell, then surely is a liberal 
endowment of Houses of Refuge for the restrain- 
ing and disciplining of juvenile delinquents wel] 
worthy the patronage of enlightened legislators. 
“ Could every parent throughout the length and 
breadth of the land,” says the Report above re- 
ferred to, “have impressed upon his or her mind 
the sad truth that Houses of Refuge are mainly 
peopled from the neglect of parents to exert a 
proper control over their youthful offspring, the 
painful duty would not so frequently devolve 
upon the managers of such Institutions, of hav- 
ing to report that the accommodations are inade- 
quate to the wants of the community. That 
this truth may be proclaimed, the Board asks the 
aid of all philanthropists.” 











The labour of the boys in the white depart- 
ment in 1851, amounted to $4,724.87—that in 
the coloured department, to $1,966.01. The 
expenditures in the former were $15,281.58, in 
the latter $8,955.43 : general expenses common 
to both departments, $1,638.68, making a total 
of $25,875.69. The boys at the white depart- 
ment are principally employed, when not in 
school, in making razor strops, cane seats, and in 
book binding. In the coloured, they are em- 
ployed in manufacturing umbrella furniture. 

The numerous testimonials of good behaviour 
from the persons to whom children from the Re- 
fuge have been indentured, are particularly 
gratifying, and afford the best evidence of the 
efficiency of the discipline that is brought to 
bear upon the inmates of these establishments ; 
who, without these restraining influences, would 
probably have grown up in destitution and vice. 


Z. 





Insanity among the Coloured Population of the 
Free States. By E. Jarvis, M. D., Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

An article in the last October number of the 

“ Journal of Insanity,’ endeavors to show an 

extraordinary disproportion of insanity and idiocy 

among the coloured people of the free States ; 
and having, apparently, proved this, by quoting 

the statements of the national census of 1840, 

the writer significantly asks, “ Who would be- 


| lieve, without the fact, in black and white before 





him, that every fourteenth coloured person in the 
State of Maine is an idiot or alunatic?”’ Here 
was an important qualification—“ without the 
fact.”” Fortunately, that condition of belief is 
still wanting. 

That article is founded on the deductions 
drawn from the statements of the census of 1840, 
which seem to be irresistible facts. They are 
so recorded and published in that document, 
which was prepared by the officers of our Go- 
vernment, and states on its own title page, that 
it is “Corrected at the Department of State,” 
and “ published by authority of an Act of Con- 
gress under the direction of the Secretary of 
State.”’ 

When this Report first appeared in 1841, it 
attracted the attention of a great many natural- 
ists, physicians, political economists and others. 
Although the deductions were strange and 
unexpected, and almost incredible, still they 
seemed undeniable, and tables founded on them 
were published in the several journals and the 
newspapers, and in some of the Lunatic Hospital 
Reports. 

Soon, however, they appeared to be so con- 
trary to all previousexperience and observations, 
that some were led to examine into the character 
of the authority on which the tables were founded, 
and discovered that the whole of the statements 
in reference to the disorders of the coloured race 
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was a mere mass of error, and totally unworthy 
of credit. 

The American Statistical Society, in 1845, 
first analysed the census of 1840, and then pre- 
pared a long memorial to Congress. In their 
petition they set forth the errors, inconsistencies, 
contradictions and falsehoods of that document, 
and asked Congress to disavow the whole, and 
cause another and correct one to be prepared and 
published. This memorial was presented to 
both Houses of Congress, and referred to sepa- 
rate committees in each. The Senate printed 
the petition, and it is now to be found in the 
Senate documents of that session. It was also 
printed in Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, of New 
York, in February 1845. 

The Philadelphia Journal of the Medical 
Sciences, also, in 1844, published a review of 
the census, in as far as it related to the insanity 
among the coloured population, and refuted its 
statements as to this whole matter. A similar 
review and refutation was published in the Jos- 
ton Medical and Surgical Journal, Nov. 30th, 
1842. The Massachusetts Medical Society, in 
May 1844, appointed a Committee to enquire 


State. This committee made a thorough inves- 
tigation, and reported the results in 1845. 
Their report shows that nosuch diseased coloured 
persons exist in most of the towns and families 
where the census stated them to be. The So- 
ciety published this report in their transactions 
for the year 1845, 

The refutation was complete and satisfactory. 
The errors of the census, and the thorough 
groundlessness of the theory of the preponderant 
liability of the free African, or coloured race, 
to insanity or defect of vision, hearing or voice, 
over the slave African, was demonstrated beyond 
all question. It was sent forth to the world 
through some of the leading journals of the 
country,—channels so respectable that it was, 
not unreasonably, hoped it would be quoted and 
republished co-extensively with the erroneous 
statement, and thus reach the eye and the con- 
viction of all the people of the land, and set the 
falsehood forever at rest. 

It is easy to refute these extraordinary and 
unphilosophical assertions of the census, by 
counter and contradicting statements of the same 
document. 

The marshals were directed to enquire of 
each family the age, employments, health, &c., 
of allits members. ‘These officers were furnished 
with blank books or sheets, ruled and divided 
into seventy-four parallel and vertical columns, 
in which they were to record so many varieties 
of answers in respect to the people. When the 
work was finished, the deputy-marshals were 
obliged to take a copy of the record of their 
work, and deposit it in the office of the dis- 
trict clerk of the State to which they respec- 
tively belonged. In these clerk’s offices these 
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returns were condensed into towns, and again 
copied. One copy was sent to Washington, and 
there the whole was digested and printed in the 
volumes which were distributed through the 
country. 

In all these stages, in the primary record of 
each householder, and the condition of his family, 
in the sheets of the deputy-marshals ; the same 
condensed into towns and counties in the clerk’s 
offices; and the digest of the whole in towns, 
counties, States, and the nation at Washington ; 
and, finally, the printed edition, there was the 
same form used,—the seventy-four vertical and 
parallel columns, filled with the answers in respect 
to the people. 

In the primary record, and in each succeeding 
transfer, there was a chance of error. The 
seventy-four columns were necessarily long and 
narrow, and the descriptive heading at the top 
was at a considerable distance from the place of 
entry of many of the items. Jt required much 
discipline, therefore, to follow with the eye any 
column from its title, at its head, to its place of 
entry beiow. There were ten columns appropriated 


; | to insanity or defects of sense, in the white and 
into the facts in regard to this matter in that | 


the coloured. It is easy to suppose, then, that 
one might mistake the proper column, and enter 
the coloured for the white, and the white for 
the coloured. This mistake might have been 
made by the marshal, when he made his first 
entry, and when he copied his work; again it 
might have been made by the amanuensis at the 
clerk’s office, and by the copyist, and the printer 
at Washington. There were two editions printed, 
one by Blair and Rives, and the other by Tho- 
mas Allen. These were both liable to mistakes, 
and they might each commit a different error. 

If all were perfectly correct, all these suecessive 
and cotemporaneous copies would be exactly 
alike. They would contain the same identical 
facts, agreeing in the minutest particular. But 
we find, on examination and comparison, that so 
many and so various mistakes have been made 
by all of these officials, from the first record to 
the last printed copy, that no two of them are 
exactly alike. Mathematically and specifically, 
they give as many different versions of the same 
facts as there are reports. In some particulars, 
the original entry of the householders and fami- 
lies in Massachusetts tells one story, the con- 
densed copy in the clerk’s office, at Boston, tells 
another story, the printed edition of Blair and 
Rives, at Washington, tells a third, and the 
edition of Thomas Allen gives a forth variation 
of the same facts. 

These errors of statement seem to be the 
greatest in regard to the insanity of the coloured 
population of the northern States. Fortunately, 
beside the disagreements of the several copies 
of the reports with each other, the document 
itself furnishes its ownrefutation. One statement 
its 


contradicts another statement and shows 
error. 
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The original record made by the deputy mar-| the humane guardianship of some public insti- 
shal of Worcester, Massachusetts, states that | tution. 
there were in the family of Samuel B. Woodward, | - The causes which produce these remarkable 
in Worcester, one hundred and thirty-three | results need not be searched for far or long.— 
coloured lunatics. But in another column, or | They lie upon the surface, and are open to the 
set of columns, he states that there were no col-| understanding of the most careless observer. 
oured persons at all in the said Samuel B. | California has been a land of the most extra- 
Woodward’s family. Both of these assertions, | vagant hopes, and the most bitter disappoint- 
that there were one hundred and thirty-three | ments. Never were the most powerful passions 
coloured lunatics, and that there were no coloured | more wildly excited ; and though some have been 
persons at allin Dr. Woodward’s family, are copied | successful, many have been suddenly awakened 
into the record deposited in Boston, and these 'from dreams of boundless wealth by shocks 
were incorporated into the condensed statement | which scattered these visions, and overwhelmed 
in respect to the town of Worcester, and they | them with the blackest prospects, crushed them 
went through all the successive copies, and were | with the pressure of impending want, and filled 
both finally printed at Washington. them with regrets, and anxieties, and forebod- 

Another deputy-marshal states that there were | ings, before which, the reason of many a stout 
four colored pauper lunatics, and one colored | hearted man has given way. 
blind person in the family of Jacob Cushman, in| Some unused to labour, trained in habits of 
the town of Plympton, in Massachusetts, while | self-indulgence or ease, allured by the prospect 
in another set of columns, he states that there | of sudden fortune, and never counting upon toil 
were no coloured persons at all in the family of | or reverses, rushed into the wilds, where, instead 
Jacob Cushman, These contradictory statements, | of gathering gold dust plentifully in peace, they 
also, were both copied and condensed and enter- | had to meet with the rough frontier settler, the 
ed into the final printed report. old and hardy hunter and miner, the daring and 

The original detailed report of the town of | desperate criminal, and, without the protection 
Pepperell, in Massachusetts, states that there | of law, to struggle for life and bread with a 
were fifteen white lunatics in the family of | horde of jostling, fighting, remorseless adventu- 
Charles C. Parker. The copyist, in his abstract, | rers. Deserting, perhaps, the gentle but pure 
first made these to be fifteen blind, when per- | streams of industrious occupation, which might 
ceiving his mistake, he drew his pen across this | have filled the measure of their rational desires, 
record, and then made them to be fifteen coloured | they hunted in the wilderness for the rivers of 
lunatics ; and thus it stands in the clerk’s office | gold, and too often perished in the dusty and 
at Boston. But, finally, the printer at Wash-| empty channel. They had left at home, perhaps, 
ington made another change, and restored the | a loving family, dependent children, wanting the 


original statement of fifteen white insane. means of subsistence, which had been exhausted 
(To be Continued.) in carrying the deluded gold hunter to regions 


whence he was to transmit back immediately 
some of that golden treasure which awaited his 
eager haste. When worn down with fruitless 
The San Francisco Courier is pressing upon | toil, enfeebled by disease, with no kind hand to 
the attention of the authorities of that State the | nurse, or gentle word to cheer, racked with ap- 
duty of providing a public asylum for the in-| prehension of his own fate, anxiety for the ab- 
sane. ‘The necessity of some provision for the | sent, and despairing of the means of returning, 
reception and treatment of patients suffering | and even destitute and helpless, to try a new 
under this dreadful affliction, is urged by the | career in the old deserted place, what wonder is 
great and increasing prevalence of insanity | it that madness came in to substitute insensi- 
among the emigrants. There is scarcely a physi-| bility for the intolerable burdens of such 
cian in the State who has not had more patients | thoughts. Sickness and penury, want, disap- 
than one. Hardly a vessel leaves the port for | pointment and despair, following upon extrava- 
the Atlantic States which does not take away | gant exaltation of hope and passions stimulated 
some sufferer for medical aid. A Judge of one | to unhealthy excess, these are the obvious causes 
of the lower Courts in San Francisco has stated | of the insanity which is recognised as existing 
that more than 150 cases had come under his | in California in a degree beyond any other known 
observation, in that city, in less than six months, | country ; because, in no other country has hu- 
and the editor of the Courier thinks there have | man nature been so severely tried by fluctuations 
been at least 400 victims since the settlement of | so vast, so rapid and so distracting. It is, in- 
the place by the Americans. At the mines the | deed a melancholy but instructive reflection, that 
disease is also prevalent. In fact the accounts | so many of the golden dreams which have heat- 
make it plain that in no other known commu-|ed the public mind, and drawn off throngs of 
nity has there ever been so large a proportion of | hopeful and aspiring spirits to a fountain of in- 
persons deprived of their reason, and needing the | exhaustible wealth, should have proved to be 
tenderest cares of sympathizing kindred, and! only lures to the destruction of body or mind. 





INSANITY IN CALIFORNIA. 
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It is an illustration upon a grand scale and 
under circumstances of unusual development of 
the same moral law which rules in all the pur- 
suits of life, that excessive and ill-regulated de- 
sires are injurious to the powers of the intellect, 
as well as the quiet of the heart, and that he 
who strives to be suddenly rich, or to reach emi- 
nence of any kind by unusual means, without 
patient toil and steady preparation, rarely 
achieves any thing but disappointment and mis- 
ery, the wreck of his faculties and the destruc- 
tion of his peace.— Cherokee Advocate. 





Extract from the 15th Report of the Managers of 
the Association for the Benefit of Coloured Or- 
phans, N. York. 

While the retrospect of the past year may 
not afford as many subjects of stirring interest 
to arrest attention, as some which have preceded, 
there is still legibly recorded on every page of 
its tablet the dealings of a Gracious Providence, 
and the blessings bestowed have largely added 
to the responsibility of the Managers. 

Though disease has passed again and again 
over the threshold, and some of their little ones 
have been consigned to an early tomb, still its 
ravages have been mercifully arrested, and the 
general health of the establishment has been 
good. 

The measles, which has repeatedly been intro- 
duced among the children, developing in its 
course, symptoms of consumption, again made its | 
appearance during the past winter, and thirty- 
four were attacked with this disease. 

In the early part of the summer the Managers 
were informed that a case of small-pox existed 
in the Institution. Strenuous measures were 
immediately taken to arrest its further progress, 
while the most vigilant attention was bestowed 
by physician and nurse. Still it silently pur- 
sued its course for three successive months, leay- 
ing its footprints on 22* children, all of whom 
recovered but one little boy, who was deaf and 
dumb, and possessed of striking intelligence. As 
this child came from another State his board was 
required to be paid, which was done by John 
Horsburg, until the decease of this excellent 
Friend and Patron of the Colored Orphan Asy- 
lum. 

It would be vain to attempt to describe the 
feelings of the Managers on the introduction of 
this appalling disease among their children ; and 
they desire to look back upon this period of 
painful anxiety with the deepest gratitude. Had 











* Several of these children, whose arms presented 
well-marked vaccine scars, were seized with this disease 
in so violent a manner as to leave doubt whether they 
had really been vaccinated. It is hence inferred that 
these scars cannot always be admitted as proof of the vac- 
cine having taken effect. On the first appearance of the 
disease, all inmates of the building were re-examined, 
and those who appeared to require it were re-vaccinated. 
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it appeared before the erection of the Hospital» 
its results might have been more disastrous— 
for the well ventilated apartments of this build- 
ing, furnished an opportunity of isolating those 
children who showed symptons of the disease. 

The example of the Superintendent and Ma- 
tron at this crisis, who have ever been esteemed 
as faithful fellow-laborers by the Managers, 
seemed to inspire all with confidence, energy and 
disinterestedness; nor have their efforts been 
confined to the promotion of the physical comforts 
of the children, but, as is believed, they have 
been “instant in season,” and out of season 
to “‘reprove, rebuke, exhort.” 

The self-sacrificing conduct of the nurse, du- 
ring this period of sickness, should not be over- 
looked ; cut off from all social interest and com- 
panionship, and toiling with unwearied assiduity 
and zeal, she patiently endured her privations, 
partaking of her solitary meals, surrounded by 
the sick and suffering. 

One poor boy, who had been classed among 
the froward and disobedient, and on whom the 
hand of death appeared to have rested, was at 
this solemn time brought under availing convie- 
tions. On being asked by the Superintendent 
if, in the event of his death, he thought he should 
go to Heaven ? he distinctly answered, No. At 
another time said—he was not prepared for 
Heaven. Could he pray? no—he could only 
say his prayers—a distinction which some of 
greater intelligence and attainments appear to 
His situation and the improbability 
of his recovery, were plainly set before him; and 
he was devoutly recommended to the mercies of 
God, through the atoning sacrifice—Christ Je- 
sus. 

On the 29th of 7th month (July) the Superin- 
tendent says in his minutes: “On my approach 
to him he held out both of his hands. 1 asked 
if he should be spared, whether he thought he 
would be a good boy; he replied he had prayed 
to the Lord every chance he could get; he had 
asked the Lord to spare him a little longer and 
to forgive him. This last he suid had been done, 
and he promised if spared to be a good boy.” 

In infinite love and condescension, the life of 
this poor child has been prolonged to the present 
time, but his failing strength gives evidence, 
that He, “‘who gathers the lambs into his fold,” 
will soon release him from pain and anguish. 

The happy death of Ellen Conover, a child of 
thirteen years old, who had spent four years in 
the Asylum, is an additional source of encourage- 
ment both to the Managers and to some of the 
officers of the house. She had been remarkable 


for her integrity, truthfulness, and honesty ; was 
fond of reading religious books; and about six 
months before her death, the Matron ascertained 
that she had been in the habit of daily prayer. 
During her illness, her faith appeared unwaver- 
ing. Her Sabbath-school teacher had several 
interesting and satisfactory conversations with 
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her, and presented her with “the guide to the 
Saviour ;” this she read herself, and afterwards 
left it as a legacy to her nurse, who also read it 
to her. On being asked by the Matron, if she 
had any fear of death, she said “No.” Do you 
pray through your Saviour? she rep lied that she 
did. At another time, on bei ing asked if she had 
rather go to Heaven than remain here, she said, 

“IT do not wish to live—I had rather r go. The 
nurse said to her one day, “Elle mn, l’m afraid 


you do not pray much.” “Yes,” she replied, 
“T do.” “Do you feel s uatiaiod to go, if it pleases 
the Lord to take you?” “Yes.” “Do you feel 


that you will be better off in the next world ?”’ 
To this she also answered in the affirmative, and 
again said, “I do not wish to live.”’ The night 
before her ‘death, on being asked if she kept her 
mind staid on the Lord; though much exhausted, 
she replied that she did. Her little siste r, to 
whom she was fondly attached, was much with 


her. 


This dear child, with many others of her com- 


panions, was sorely afflicted with scrofula,— 
which, added to a dropsical affection, she patient- 
ly endured until her wasted strength gradually 
gave way, and she sweetly fell asleep in the arms 
of that Saviour on whom her mind was staid. 
Since the establishment of the Hospital, chil- 
dren are admitted who are not likely to become 


permanent inmates and have no contagious dis- 
ease. This increases the list of deaths, but 
smooths the pillow of many a little sufferer. One 
child of four years old, was brought to the Asy- 
lum last spring by a heartless, unfeeling woman, 
claiming the sacred name of mother, but from 


whom the parental tie appeared wholly severed. 


The sympathy and compassion evinced by the 
Matron, on beholding the emaciated form of this | 
stricken child of sorrow, was readily understood 
by the little sufferer, who clung to her for pro- 
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placed under the care of a suitable teacher, and 
supplied with some inexpensive furniture, was 
soon well filled, and has been conducted with 
spirit and success. 

It is gratifying to the Managers to be able to 
state, that the children indentured are, as is bes 
lieved, generally giving good satisfaction to their 
|employers; and a considerable number have 
creditably fulfilled their term of service. 

S. W., an orphan girl of four years old, was 
the first child admitted into the Institution. For 
several years her slender form and delicate health 
gave little promise of her arriving at maturity. 

Having given her the advantages of education, 
the Managers retained her under their care until 
she was fourteen years old, with a view of ma- 
king her a teacher, but as she preferred more ac- 
tive employment, an excellent situation was ob- 
tained for her,twhere she has won the affection and 
interest of her employers, with whom she has 
completed her term of apprenticeship; and has 
lately returned to visit the Asylum in vigorous 
health, with a knowledge of the t tailoring business, 
and possessed of asmall sum of money, which 
is paid in annual stipends by the employer, and 
deposited in the savings’ bank for the children 
indentured. 

E. G.. who has also completed her apprentice- 
ship with credit and satisfaction, returned to the 
city to nurse a sister who was ill, and has since 
deceased. Having faithfully discharged this du- 
ty, she has gone back to her employer, who re- 
ceives her on wages. 

J. W.’s term having expired, she came by per- 
mission, to make a visit to the Asylum with a 
| thoroughly good character. She has been em- 
ployed “by another branch of her employer’s fam- 
ily, on wages 

A. R. completed her eighteenth year at the 
Asylum as a domestic. She is nowan industri- 





tection and kindneces. Her mother discovered ous, respectable young woman, assisting in the 
no tenderness or regret at leaving her in the| support of two children of a deceased sister. 


hands of strangers,—but with frigid indifference 


J. R.’s employer, in consideration of past faith- 


bade her good bye—thus parting with her for| fal services, presented him with a piece of land, 
the last time, as the poor child died four days | and relinquished the last year of his apprentice- 


afterwards. 


ship. J. is now employed by his master’s son, 


The progress of education, has always been} on good wages. 


regarded with deep and prevailing interest among 
the Man: ugers. ‘The schools are generally well 


M. F.’s term of apprenticeship expired about 
eighteen months since. She continues in the 


conduc ted, and the improvement of the children | same family on good wages. 


is satisfactory. Being indentured at twelve, 


J. R. completed his term, and called on one 


their course of study is necessarily limited, but | of the Managers with his employer, who paid up 
before leaving the Institution, they are generally | the amount of stipend money due, and retains 


well instructed in the fundamental branches. 


As the size of the schools has gradually in- 


creased, the managers have felt the necessity o 
making some other provision for children resi 


ding in the neighborhood, who have hitherto 


| him in his service on wages. 

Five others have also fulfilled their indentures 
f| with credit, three of whom are respectably mar- 
-| ried. 

The depressed state of the finances at the pre- 
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been admitted as day scholars ; and ascertaining 
that no school for colored children was like ly to 
be established in this vicinity, they determined 
on appropriating a room in the basement of the 
hospital building for this purpose, which, being 


sent time, as will be seen by the Treasurer’s re- 
port, is embarr assing and perplexing to the So- 
ciety. They have felt that the value of this In- 
stitution is appreciated by that portion of the 
community whose Christian philanthropy de- 
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mands the religious, moral, and intellectual train- 
ing of the infantile mind, without distinction of 
complexion or cast, as essentially requisite to the 
welfare of society. 

To these they would address themselves, and 
reiterate their appeal for succor and support. 
The receipts for current expenses, from individ- 
ual donations, are less than the preceding year, 
and the size of thefamily considerably increased: 
The Managers have supposed that contributions 
may be kept back in consequence of the Legis- 
lative appropriation already alluded to. When 
it is remembered that this was specifically grant- 
ed for improvements on the premises, which 
were imperatively required, and are happily in 
progress, and also for the liquidation of a mort- 
gage, they earnestly hope that the hand of sym- 


pathy may no longer be withheld, and the use- | 
fulness of the institution curtailed, for want of | 


suitable support. 


AGRICULTURE, POPULATION AND MANUFAC- 
TURES OF THE U. 8. 


The “ Report’ of J. C. G. Kennedy, Esq., 
the Superintendent of the Census, is one of the 
valuable documents of the day. It abounds with 
facts and figures on important subjects, and de- 
rived from the most authentic sources. We 
proceed to notice some of the most interesting: 


The Population of the Union.—Assuming the | 


population of California to be 165,000, (which 
we do partly by estimate,) and omitting that of 
Utah, estimated at 12,000, the total number of 
inhabitants in the United States was, on the Ist 
of June, 1850, 23,246,301. The absolute in- 
crease from the Ist of June, 1840, has been 
6,176,848, and the actual increase per cent. is 
36.18. But it has been shown that the proba- 
ble amount of population acquired by additions 
of territory should be deducted in making a 
comparison between the results of the present 
and the last census. These reductions diminish 


the total population of the country, as a basis of | 


comparison, to 23,074,301, and the increase to 
6,004,848. The relative increase, after this al- 
lowance, is found to be 35.17 per cent. 
aggregate number of whites in 1850 was 19,619,- 
366, exhibiting a gain upon the number of the 
same class in 1840 of 5 423,371, and a relative 
increase of 38.20 per cent. "But excluding the 
153,000 free population supposed to have been 
acquired by the addition of territory since 1840, 
the gain is 5,270,371, and the increase per cent. 


is 37.14. 


veer number of slaves, by the pre- 


sent census, 3,198,298, which shows an in- 
crease of 7 11.085, equal to 28.58 percent. If| 
we deduct 19,000 for the probable slave popula- 
tion of Texas in 1840, the result of the compa- 
rison will be slightly different. ‘The absolute 


The | 
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increase will 7% 692,085, and the rate per cent. 
27.83. 

Free Coloured.—The number of free coloured 
in 1850, was 428,637; in 1840, 886,245. The 
increase ‘of this class was been 42,392, or 10.95 
per cent. 

Increase.—From 1830 to 1840, the increase 
of the whole population was at the rate of 32.67 
per cent. At the same rate of advancement, 
the absolute gain for the ten years last past 
would have been 5,578,333, or 426,515 less 
than it has been, without including the i increase 
consequent upon ¢ additions of territory. 

Area of the States. —Taking the thirty-one 
States together, their area is 1,485,870 square 
miles, and the average number of their inhabi- 
tants is 15.48 to the square mile. The total 
area of the United States is 3,220,000 square 
miles, and the average density of population is 
7.219 to the square mile. 

Mortality of the Union.—The statistics of mor- 
tality for the census year, represent, the number 
of deaths occurring within the year as 320,194, 
the ratio being as one to 72.6 of the living popu- 
lation, or as ten to each 726 of the population. 
The rate of mortality in this statement, taken as 
a whole, seems so much less than that of any 
portion of Europe, that it must, at present, 
| be received with some degree of allowance. 

Manu/factures.—The entire capital invested in 
the various manufactures in the United States, 
on the Ist of June, 1850,—not to include any 
establishments producing less than the annual 
value of $500—amounted in round numbers 
to, $530,000,000 
Value of the raw material, 550,000,000 
Amount paid for labour, 240,000,000 
Value of manufactured articles, 1,020,300,000 
Number of persons employed, 1,050,000 

Ayriculture. 
Value of farming implements, 
Live stock, 
Bushels of wheat, 
Indian corn 
Pounds of tobacco, 
Ginned cotton, bales, 
Pounds of wool, 
Gallons wine, 
Pounds of butter, 
Pounds of cheese, 
Tons of hay, 
Tons of hemp, 
Bushels of flaxseed, 
Pounds of maple sugar, 
Hhds. of cane sugar, 
Home made manufactures, 


ove 


$151,820,27: 
552,705,238 
104,799,230 
591,586,053 
199,532,494 
2,474,214 
52 422.797 
141,295 
312,202,286 
103,184,585 
13,605,384 
62,182 
567,749 
32,759,263 
318,644 
27,525, 545 





Cotton Goods of the Union. 
Capital invested, $74,501,03 
| Value of raw materials, 34,835,056 
Male hands employed, 33,150 
Female hands employ ed, 59,136 


Value of entire products, 61,869,184 
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Woollen Goods of the Union. 


Capital invested, $28,118,650 
Pounds of wool used, 70,862,829 
Tons of coal, 46,870 
Value of raw material, $25,755,988 
Male hands employed, 22,678 | 
Female hands employed, 16,574 
Value of entire products, $43,207,555 


Tron Trade of the Union. 
Capital invested in pig iron, $17,346,425 | 
Value of entire products, 12,748,777 | 


Capital invested in castings, 17,416,361 | 
Value of entire products, 25,108,155 
Capital invested in wrought iron, 14,495,220 
Value of entire products, 16,747,074 


The Press.—lt appears that the whole number 
of newspapers and periodicals in the U. States, 
on the Ist day of June, 1850, amounted to 
2,800. Of these, 2,494 were fully returned, 234 
had all the facts excepting circulation given, and 
72 are estimated for California, the Territories, 
and for those that may have been omitted by 
the assistant marshals. 

From calculations made on the statistics re- 
turned, and estimated circulations where they 
have been omitted, it appears that the aggregate 
circulation of these 2,800 papers and periodicals 
is about 5,000,000, and that the entire number 
of copies printed annually, in the United States, | 
amounts to 422,600,000. 

The following table will show the number of | 
daily, weekly, monthly, and other issues, with | 
the aggregate circulation of each class : 











No. copies 
‘ No. Circulation. printed an 
Dailies, 350 750,000 235,000,000 | 
Tri-weeklies, 150 75,000 11,700,000 | 
Semi-weeklies, 125 80,000 8,320,000 | 
Weeklies, 2,000 2,875,000 149,500,000 | 
Semi-monthlies, 50 300,000 7,200,000 
Monthlies, 100 900,000 10,800,000 
Quarterlies, 25 29,000 80,000 
2,800 5,000,000 422,600,000 


DISCIPLINE AND PEACE, 


O Saviour, whose mercy, severe in its kindness, 

Has chastened my wanderings and guided my way, 
Adored be the power which illumined my blindness, 

And weaned me from phantoms that smiled to betray. | 


Enchanted with all that was dazzling and fair, 
I followed the rainbow; I caught at the toy ; 
And still in displeasure, thy goodness was there 
Disappointing the hope, and defeating the joy. 


The blossom blushed bright,—but a worm was below; 
The moonlight shone fair; there was blight in the 
beam ; 
Sweet whispered the breeze, but it whispered of woe ; 
And bitterness flowed in the soft flowing stream. 


’ So, cured of my folly, yet cured but in part, 


I turned to the refuge thy pity displayed ; 
And still did this eager and credulous heart 
Weave visions of promise that bloomed but to fade. 





I thought that the course of the pilgrim to heaven 


Would be bright as the summer and glad as the morn; 
Thou show'dst me the path; it was dark and uneven, 
All rugged with rocks, and all tangled with thorn. 


I dreamed of celestial reward and renown, 
I grasped at the triumph which blesses the brave, 
I asked for the palm branch, the robe and the crown, 
I asked—and thou show dst me a cross and a grave. 


Subdued and instructed, at length, to thy will, 
My hopesand my longings lL fain would resign; 

Oh give me the heart that can walk and be still, 
Nor know of a wish or a pleasure but thine. 


There are mansions exempted from sin and from wove, 
But they stand in a region by mortals untrod ; 

There are rivers of joy—but they roll not below ; 
There is rest—but it dwells in the presence of God, 


Str Robert Grant. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evropean.—The mail steamship Arctic, from 
Liverpool, arrived at New York on the 2Ist, and the 
America at Halifax on the 25th instant, bringing 
Liverpool! dates respectively to the 7th and 10th inst. 

Encianp.—The Royal Mail Steam Packet Ama- 
zon, from Southampton to the West Indies, took fire 
at about 1 A. M. on the 4th inst., when about one 
hundred and ten miles southwest of the Scilly 
Islands, and was entirely consumed, together with 
the mails, the Captain, four of the chief officers, the 
surgeon, sixty-nine of the crew, and forty-one pas- 
sengers. Elliot Warburton. author of the “‘Crescent 
and the Cross,’? was also among the lost. The 


| total number on board was 155, of whom 55 were 


passengers. Thirty-one of the crew and fourteen 
passengers escaped in boats, and were picked up by 
an English and a German vessel, and carried, re- 
spectively, into Plymouth and Brest. The fire is 
attributed to spontaneous combustion of the coal. 

The American ship Columbus was wrecked on 
the 7th inst., off Waterford, on the Irish coast. Four 
passengers and eight of the crew perished. 

The dissolution of the English Cabinet is deemed 
inevitable. The Marquis of Lansdowne has ten- 
dered his resignation as President of Council. 

The revenue returns for the past year, show a 
falling off in every branch of the ordinary public 
income, except the customs, excise and Post Office. 
The total decrease in the year amounts to £527,047. 

The Engilsh papers publish an affidavit, made b 
Robert Martin, stating that on the 22d of the 7t 
month, 1845, when in command of the whale ship 
Enterprise, in lat. 75 deg. 10 min., long. 66 west, 
he met the expedition of Sir John Franklin, and 
had considerable conversation with Sir John and his 
ice master ; that Sir John informed him he had pro- 
visions for five years, which, if necessary. could be 
made to last for seven, by means of the birds, which 
were very abundant in those regions. The truth of 
this statement, however, is questioned. 

IrELAND.—The emigration from the southern 
counties continues without cessation. and whole 
districts on the borders of Tipperary, Kilkenny and 
Waterford, are said to be left almost without i: habi- 
tants. 

On the 4th inst. an edict was promulgated in the 
Roman Catholic Chapels of Dublin, against mixed 
marriages. Any member of the Romish Church 
who marries a Protestant, or other heretic, is to be 
cut off from the Church. 

In the county of Louth a system of assassination, 
by a band of riband men, has been detected, direct- 
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ed against landlords and their agents, seemingly 
without regard to the characters of the landlords. 

France.—A decree of the President orders that 
the gold, silver, and copper coin shall bear the effigy 
of the president, with the words *‘ Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte.”’ On the reverse areto be engraved the 
words ‘Republique Francaise,” and around the 
edge, “‘ Dieu protege la France.” 

The prisoners of Ham have been offered their 
liberty, on condition that they shall exile themselves 
from France for one year, and shall not reside, dur- 
ing that period, in Belgium. 

it is stated that 900 of the prisoners arrested on 


— grounds had been removed from the forts of 


3icetre and Tuery, and were to be conveyed to 
Cherbourg or Brest, with a view to their transporta- 
tion to Cayenne. 

The Minister of the Interior has decreed the 
erasure of all the Republican mottoes from the pub- 
lic edifices, and the restoration of the ancient histo- 
rical names to buildings, &c. 

It was announced at Paris that a further delay of 
ten days would take place before the promulgation 
of the new Constitution. 

Itaty.—The Neapolitan State trials had proceed- 
ed to the seventh day, but the public were kept out 
of earshot of the prisoners, and no notes were al- 
lowed to be taken. It was thought that the late 
events in France would hasten the fate of the 
accused, who were expected to be sent tothe galleys 
for life. 

Avustria.—The Constitution of the 4th of March, 
1849, is abolished, and the privileges then announced 
are abrogated. The foundations of the future 
organization of the State are defined. The Consti- 
tution is to be altered in a conservative sense, and 
‘¢ with due consideration for all preponderating in- 
terests.”” A civil and penal code will be gradually 
introduced in the Crown lauds. The district fune- 


tionaries and governments will appoint committees | 


of conservation, selected from members of the land 
proprietary and the commercial classes. Trial by 
jury is abolished. 

Huncary.—Throughout Hungary things wear an 
unquiet aspect, and a number of political arrests 
have been made. The death of Gov. Kossuth’s 
mother is contradicted. 

Germany anv Denmark.—The treaty between 
Denmark and Germany has been virtually con- 
cluded. The German troops have evacuated Hol- 
stein, but the Austrian troops remain provisionally 
at Hamburg, to secure the execution of the condi- 
tions imposed upon Denmark. 

The German Diet has decided on suppressing the 
Federal fleet, after declining Austria’s proposal to 
form a German navy, the three divisions of which 
were to be commanded -by the officers of the three 
leading powers. 

Russia anp Crrcassta.—It is reported that Murat, 
one of the bravest of the Circassian chiefs, has sur- 
rendered unconditionally to the Russians, with his 
fortress and a large body of soldiers, and that he is 
a prisoner at Tifflis. 

Care or Goop Horr.—News from the Cape, to 
the 12th mo. 2d, have been received. The Kaffres 
and Hottentots continued to make predatory incur- 
sions on the colonists, stealing their cattle, burning 
their buildings, and murdering the inhabitants. Sir 
Harry Smith had been utterly unable to put any 
check upon their operations, and more troops are 
demanded for this purpose. 

Domestic.—PennsyLvanta LeGisLature.—The 
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two Houses met in Convention, in the Hall of the 
House, on the 19th inst. for the purpose of electinga 
State Treasurer. John M. Bickel, of Schuylkill co., 
was elected, on the first ballot, by a majority of 29 
votes over all other candidates. The Inauguration 
of Governor Bigler took place on the 20th, On the 


21st a message from the Governor was received by 
the Senate, informing them that he had signed the 
bill authorizing the State Treasurer to negotiate a 
temporary loan of $300,000, to meet the semi-an- 
debt, falling due on the 


nual interest on the public 
Ist proximo. 

In the Honse, on the 24th inst., a resolution was 
adopted instructing the Committee on Ways and 
Means to inquire into the expediency of making the 
offices in the State House at Philadephia, salaried 
offices, and requiring the said officers to pay into 
the State Treasury the amount of fees over and above 
the salaries so fixed. 

Coneress.—In Senate, on the 19th, C. Sumner 
offered a resolution directing an inquiry into the 
expediency of abolishing the spirit rations in the 
Navy, and increasing the monthly pay of the sailors. 
The resolution was laid over. On the 22d it was 
called up and adopted. 

On the 20th W. H. Seward presented the resolu- 
tions of the Corporation of New York, offering to 
the United States suitable ground, in that city, for 
the erection of a Mint. 

On the 21st, Wm. H. Seward, from the Committee 
on Commerce, reported a joint resolution authorizing 
the exploration and reconnoisance of the course of 
navigation used by whaling vessels, in the region of 
Behring’s Straits, and also of such parts of the 
China Seas, Straits of Gaspar and Java Seas, as lie 

| in the route of vessels to and from China. 

| In the House little business has been transacted 

during the past week, the time having been princi- 

pally spent in debate on the bill making an appre- 

| priation to meet the next instalment of the Mexican 
indemnity. 

Recent statistics show that the amount of bitu- 
minous coal mined in Pennsylvania during the year 
1851, was nearly 2,400,000 tons, and of anthracite 
nearly 4,900,000 ; showing an aggregate of nearly 
7,300,000 tons. This includes, not only the amount 
sent to market, but also that consumed by families, 
manufacturing establishments, railroads, &c., in the 
coal regions. 

In the case of the Syracuse rioters, a motion has 
been made to quash the indictments. At latest dates 
the question was still pending. 

The Grand Jury of Lancaster have ignored the 
bill against all the Christiana prisoners, charged 
with riot and murder. 

The southern papers report the sailing of the 
steamer Isabel from Charleston, for Havanna, with 
100 passengers, including 40 slaves, for California, 
from North Carolinaand Georgia. 

The body of Joseph C. Miller, whose death was 
noted in our !8th number, has been twice subjected 
toa post mortem examination, at the instance of 
his friends. In the first examination, the condition 
of the neck led to the belief that his death was not 
caused by hanging ; and the coats of the stomach 
furnished evidence that poison had been applied. 
Upon a further examination of the contents of the 
stomach, the presence of arsenic was detected, by 
the usual chemical tests. Notwithstanding the pre- 
vious verdicts of suicide, these investigations give 
strong probability to the suspicion that the deccaseé 
was murdered. 





